“I’ve  bought  2,000,000  lbs. 

of  tobacco,”  says  Arthur  Noell, 


independent  leaf  buyer  of  Durham,  N.  C. 

So  I know  fine  tobacco-and  that’s  why  I smoke  Luckies!' 


All  OVER  THE  SOUTH,  tobacco  experts  like  Arthur 
Noell  know  Luckies  pay  higher  prices  to  get  the  finer  leaf. 

In  buying  tobacco,  as  in  buying  most  other  things,  you 
get  what  you  pay  for.  And  Lucky  Strike’s  more  expensive 
tobaccos  are  worth  the  money  because  they’re  milder. 

Before  the  auctions  open,  Lucky  Strike  analyzes  tobacco 
samples — finds  out  just  where  and  how  much  of  the  finer, 
naturally  milder  leaf  is  going  up  for  sale — then  pays  the 
price  to  get  it. 

That’s  important  to  you,  especially  if  you’re  smoking 
more  today.  For  the  more  you  smoke,  the  more  you  want 
such  a genuinely  mild  cigarette. 

Among  independent  tobacco  experts — auctioneers, 
buyers  and  warehousemen — Luckies  are  the  2 to  1 favorite. 
Why  not  smoke  the  smoke  tobacco  experts  smoke? 


With  men  who  know  tobacco  best- It’s  Luckies  2 to  1 


February  brings  you  the  second  literary  issue  of  the  Old  Line. 

Your  reactions — at  least  what  I could  observe  of  them — to  the  first  were 
very  favorable.  There  are  apparently  those  of  you  in  the  University  who 
will  admit  that  you  are  capable  of  enjoying  something  beyond  Esquire 
cartoons  and  the  comic  strips. 

The  attitude  of  one  student  whom  I overheard  seemed  to  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  He  and  his  pal  were  passing  our  office  when  the  latter 
remarked  that  he  was  going  to  stop  and  get  an  Old  Line.  To  which  the 
student  remarked,  “Aw,  don’t  bother — there  aren’t  any  jokes  in  it!” 

I would  like  to  add,  however,  that  although  those  of  you  who  read  the 
last  literary  issue  apparently  enjoyed  it,  that  was  all  the  further  that  your 
reaction  went.  I mentioned  that  we  wanted  all  types  of  contributions — 
from  the  students  and  from  the  faculty.  The  response  was  not  overwhelming. 
Copies  of  that  issue  were  distributed  among  faculty  members  as  well  as 
students.  But  not  one  member  of  the  faculty  showed  enough  interest  to 
contribute  anything. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  feel  that  Maryland  should  have  a literary  magazine. 
I believe  that  we  have  made  a good  start  this  year.  But  if  it  is  to  survive 
and  grow,  active  interest  must  be  shown  on  the  part  of  the  students  and 
faculty  and  administration  members  that  make  up  the  University. 

Outside  of  the  cooperation  which  we  have  received  from  the  English  de- 
partment that  interest  has  been  lacking.  Not  only  has  it  been  lacking  in 
the  Old  Line  but  that  same  lack  of  interest  characterizes  the  attitude  of  the 
students  toward  all  of  the  University’s  activities. 

Will  a literary  magazine  survive  on  the  campus?  The  only  answer  I can 
give  is  probably.  It  undoubtedly  should  in  a university  of  almost  four 
thousand  students. 


It  undoubtedly  will  when  and  if  the  students  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
realize  that  there  is  something  more  to  the  business  of  going  to  college 
than  rushing  madly  to  school  for  an  eight-twenty,  bearing  up  under  the 
strain  of  a few  lectures  and  rushing  madly  back  home  again — when  they 
realize  that  it  is  something  more  than  idling  away  afternoon  after  afternoon 
endlessly  in  the  Grill,  gradually  atrophying  the  mind  to  a state  of  com- 
pletely criminal,  utterly  useless  decay — 

When  they  realize  that  it  is  not  the  University  which  forms  them — but  it 
is  they  who  form  the  University. 

the  editor 


PRIVATE  KELLY’S  PIPE 
WAS  SMELLY— 

but  he’s  out  of  the  dog  house  now 


“NO  BLANKETY-BLANK  rookie 
who  smokes  such  blankety-blank 
tobacco  can  ever  marry  my  daughter! 
Phew!  Either  stay  away  or  switch  to 
the  Army’s  favorite!” 


KELLY  GOT  DECORATED  for  fra- 
grance under  fire!  You  can,  too! 
You  puff  Sir  Walter  in  your  pipe 
and  every  nose  agrees  it’s  the  mild 
burley  blend  of  grand  aroma!” 


Cellophane  tape 
around  lid  seals 
flavor  in,  brings 
you  tobacco  100% 
factory-fresh! 


Tune  in  UNCLE  WALTER’S  DOG  HOUSE 

Every  Tuesday  night — NBC  Red  network 
Prizes  for  your  “Dog  House"  experience 
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Around 
Anders, 
found  a 


He  wouldn’t  have  done  it  for  everybody.  Because  he 
emphatically  didn’t  believe  in  stripping  the  scales  from  a 
person’s  eyes.  Even  if  someone  were  making  a distinct 
fool  of  himself,  Edgar  would  have  let  him  stumble  blindly 
on  before  he’d  offer  a word  of  warning.  “I  try  to  avoid 
friction,”  he  would  often  explain  in  his  short,  concise 
way.  He  might  have  added  that  he  didn’t  see  why  he 
should  go  out  of  his  way  to  help  anyone  else.  Nobody, 
he  thought  bitterly,  ever  does  anything  for  me. 

But  when  it  came  to  Anders,  the  situation  changed.  It 
wasn’t  just  that  he  had  known  Anders  for  so  many  years 
or  that  he  roomed  with  him.  The  truth  is  that  Anders 
was  the  only  real  friend  he  had  made  among  all  of  the  boys 
with  whom  he  exchanged  civilities  in  class  or  nodded  to 
briefly  on  his  way  between  buildings.  Not  that  people 
especially  disliked  Edgar.  They  just  weren’t  interested  in 
him.  If  you  had  asked  any  one  of  his  acquaintances,  you 
would  find  that  they  considered  him  “kind  of  a colorless 
guy.  Not  much  personality  but  as  far  as  I know,  there’s 
nothing  really  wrong  with  him.”  They  said  that,  all  but 
Anders. 

Edgar  knew  what  the  general  concensus  of  opinion  about 
him  was.  Long  ago,  as  an  eager,  awkward,  rather  self- 
conscious  freshman,  he  had  tried  to  make  the  other  boys 
like  him.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  he  had  acted  exactly  as 
all  the  rest  did.  He  cracked  the  same  jokes,  his  clothes 
were  Esquire,  he  lent  his  car  and  money  with  almost 
unbelievable  willingness,  one  night  he  had  got  drunk  and 
later,  very  very  sick  in  a vain  attempt  to  impress  them. 
But  if  anything,  the  others  seemed  to  leave  him  out  more 
than  ever.  So,  after  a few  more  futile  advances,  he  stopped 
trying.  Now,  as  a junior,  deep  in  theses  and  term  papers, 
he  didn’t  really  miss  the  social  side  of  life.  Anyway,  he 
had  Anders. 

He  and  Anders  always  went  together  whenever  they 
went  out,  which  wasn’t  often.  With  more  money,  Anders 


the  campus  it  had  always  been  “ Edgar  and 
just  like  pepper  and  salt,  until  Edgar 
note  addressed  to  Anders— from  a girl — 

BY  ALICE  KAHLER 

could  have  become  an  asset  to  any  hostess’s  list;  he  was 
good  looking  and  well-liked.  As  it  was  however,  a lack 
of  money  handicapped  him  and  when  he  and  Edgar  went 
anywhere,  they  went  stag. 

It  didn’t  bother  them  though.  Edgar  was  allergic  to 
women,  taken  either  singly  or  as  a class,  and  there  had 
never  been  anyone  Anders  had  liked  well  enough  to  sacrifice 
his  lunch  money  for.  This  arrangement  was  very  pleasant 
for  everyone,  Edgar  often  reflected.  Gradually,  he  had 
come  to  take  it  for  granted;  Anders  and  Edgar,  Edgar  and 
Anders,  like  you  think  of  pepper  and  salt. 

Maybe  that’s  why  he  didn’t  notice  the  change  at  first. 
And  then,  when  he  did,  he  thought  he  must  be  dreaming. 
Just  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  was  imagining  it,  he  began 
to  make  up  excuses  for  talking  with  Anders,  for  asking 
him  to  go  to  the  movies  or  a local  dance-hall  with  him. 
A week  before  Anders  would  have  snapped  up  these  offers 
but  now  he  always  seemed  to  be  busy,  to  have  some  excuse 
for  not  going.  The  excuses  were  logical  enough  and 
Anders  acted  as  friendly  as  ever.  But  there  was  something 
that  wasn’t  the  same,  something  Edgar  couldn't  quite 
put  his  finger  on.  Maybe  I’m  making  a mountain  out 
of  a molehill,  he  thought.  Of  course  I am;  it’s  really 
nothing.  And  he  almost  succeeded  in  dismissing  the  whole 
idea  from  his  mind. 

One  Thursday  afternoon  while  Edgar  was  lying  on  the 
bed,  reading  over  his  German  assignment,  Ace  Howard 
sauntered  in,  looking  for  Anders.  Whenever  he  came  into 
their  room,  Edgar  always  knew  he  was  looking  for  Anders. 

”Hi,  Edgar,”  said  Ace  cheerfully,  dropping  into  a chair 
and  taking  out  a cigaret.  No  one  ever  called  Edgar,  Ed 
or  Eddie.  It  didn’t  seem  natural  for  one  reason.  And 
then  somehow  you  got  the  idea  he  wouldn’t  like  it  short- 
ened. It  would  have  surprised  a lot  of  people  to  know 
that  the  one  thing  he  longed  for  was  to  have  them  slap 
him  on  the  back  with  the  easy  familiarity  they  showed 
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Anders.  But  he  had  become  so  used  to  Ace’s  perfunctory 
greetings  that  now  he  didn’t  notice  it.  He  closed  up  his 
German  book  politely  and  replied, 

“Oh,  hello  Ace.  I don’t  know  where  Anders  is.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  the  poor  guy’s  with  Marjory  again.  I 
have  to  laugh  at  those  two.  I always  said  when  Anders 
finally  fell,  he’d  do  it  right.” 

Edgar  looked  blank,  the  fear  that  had  lain  dormant 
in  his  mind  for  the  past  week  suddenly  taking  root. 

“Marjory?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“Marjory  Pierce.  That  little  blonde  he’s  been  so  wild 
about  lately.  I hear  from  reliable  sources  that  that 
romance  is  plenty  hot.  Well,  I’ll  have  to  be  going,”  said 
Ace,  rising.  “When  Anders  comes  in,  tell  him  to  drop 
by  for  a minute.  Oh,  and  you  come  over  sometime  too,” 
he  added  as  he  went  out  the  door. 

Edgar  didn’t  notice  him  go.  He  sat  motionless,  staring 
blankly  at  the  wall  in  front  of  him,  unable  to  grasp  what 
he  had  just  heard.  Anders  in  love  with  a girl!  That 
accounted  for  his  changed  behavior.  But  when  did  he 
ever  see  her?  Edgar  was  with  him  every  minute  except 
when — suddenly  he  knew.  For  the  last  week  or  so,  Anders 
had  been  going  out  at  about  eight  o’clock.  Edgar 
hadn’t  thought  anything  about  it,  supposing  he  was  going 
to  the  library  or  that  one  of  the  other  boys  was  holding 
a bull  session  in  one  of  their  rooms.  He  didn't  know  when 
Anders  got  in,  as  he  always  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  his 
homework  was  finished.  But  then,  Ace  must  be 
mistaken.  Anders  would  have  told  him.  Or  would  he? 
He  certainly  knows  how  I feel  about  girls,  thought  Edgar. 
He  knows  I’d  be  against  her.  Well,  why  shouldn’t  I? 
Who  is  this  Marjory  Pierce  anyway,  trying  to  horn  in  on 
our  friendship?  Not,  he  assured  himself  quickly,  that  he 
was  concerned  for  his  own  sake.  He’d  be  pretty  lonely 
without  Anders  around  all  the  time,  but  then  he  had  never 
been  selfish.  His  own  situation  didn’t  enter  into  it;  it 
was  Anders  he  was  thinking  of.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
let  him  mess  up  his  life  by  getting  mixed  up  with  some  girl. 
Anders  could  never  be  as  happy  with  her  as  he  had  been 
with  him.  Look  at  all  the  divorces  these  days,  he  thought. 
All  the  fighting  and  quarreling  going  on.  Anders  and  I 
never  fight. 

A terrible  idea  occurred  to  him.  Suppose  he  gets  engaged 
to  her?  he  thought.  Or  married,  even?  Ace  said  their 
romance  was  plenty  hot  and  Anders  must  like  her  a lot 
to  sneak  out  every  night  without  telling  me.  It’s  no  use 
talking  to  him.  He  probably  thinks  he  loves  her  and  he’d 
just  get  mad.  But  I’ll  have  to  do  something  to  stop  it, 
his  mind  went  on  desperately.  I can’t  let  him  make  this 
mistake. 

Swiftly,  he  got  up  and  began  to  go  through  Anders’ 
drawers.  In  one  of  the  little  top  ones,  under  some  ties, 


he  came  across  four  letters  addressed  to  Anders  in  a thin 
feminine  hand.  Apparently,  he  thought  jealously,  besides 
seeing  each  other  every  night,  they  write  every  day  too. 
He  opened  one  and  started  to  read  it  but  the  first  line 
nauseated  him  so  much  he  thrust  the  pack  roughly  back 
into  the  drawer.  Under  a sudden  impulse,  he  left  the 
room  and  jumping  into  his  car,  drove  rapidly  down  to  the 
Administration  Building.  In  Anders’  box,  he  found  a 
newspaper,  two  notices,  and  finally,  a letter  in  the  same 
thin  scrawl.  He  carefully  put  back  the  paper  and  notices 
and  hurried  up  to  his  room  with  the  letter.  With  shaking 
hands  he  opened  it,  and  his  eyes  ran  avidly  down  the  page: 

Anders  dearest, 

I didn't  mean  it  last  night  and  I know  you  didn’t  either. 
Still,  it  was  all  my  fault  and  I want  to  start  over  again.  If 
you  do  too,  meet  me  at  the  same  place  tonight. 

M. 

As  he  finished  reading,  he  looked  out  the  window  and 
saw  Anders  coming  up  the  walk.  Quickly  he  put  the  letter 
back  in  its  envelope  and  jammed  it  into  his  pocket.  He 
just  had  time  to  open  his  German  book  before  Anders 
came  in,  looking  tired  and  with  a newspaper  and  two 
notices  in  his  hand. 

“Anybody  call  for  me  while  I was  out?”  was  the  first 
thing  he  said,  Edgar  noticed.  Not  even  a greeting  for  him. 

“Why  no,  Anders,”  he  replied  slowly,  considering. 
“No,  I’ve  been  here  all  afternoon  and  the  phone  hasn’t 
rung  once.  Why?” 

Anders  wet  his  lips  and  swallowed.  “Oh,  I don’t 
know.  I just  thought  somebody  might  happen  to.” 
Edgar,  watching  him  intently,  saw  the  disappointment  in 
his  eyes. 

“Anybody  in  particular?”  he  persisted. 

For  a minute,  Anders  didn’t  answer.  Then  he  shrugged 
and  one  corner  of  his  mouth  went  down.  “Hell,  no. 
It  wasn’t  important.  I wasn’t  especially  expecting  one 
anyway.  Skip  it.” 

Looking  at  him,  Edgar  felt  an  odd  pang.  “Let’s  go  out 
and  paint  the  town  tonite,  kid,”  he  said  suddenly.  “I’m 
rolling  in  money  right  now  and  that  new  dive  down  the 
pike  should  be  open.” 

“Well,  thanks  Edgar,  but  if  you  don’t  mind  I think  I’ll 
turn  in  early  this  evening.  I could  stand  a little  sleep,” 
he  answered,  smiling  faintly. 

“Sure,  that’s  O.K.  I didn’t  really  want  to  go,”  returned 
Edgar,  anxious  to  please  him.  “Why  don’t  you  go  see 
Ace?  He  was  here  this  afternoon  and  said  for  you  to 
drop  in.” 

' ‘Oh,  that’s  right.  He  wants  to  borrow  my  chips.  I guess 
I’ll  have  to  run  over  a second  and  take  them  to  him.” 

( Please  turn  to  page  25) 
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LAST  FLIGHT 

The  doctors  watched  him  die,  unaware  that 
his  mind  carried  him  on  one  last  flight  - - - 

BY  WILSON  GILLIS 


Two  white-clad  orderlies  silently  wheeled  the  bleeding 
form  of  the  young  man  into  the  emergency  operating  room. 
Calmly  the  nurses  began  to  prepare  him  for  the  table, 
removing  his  torn,  blood-soaked  clothes  and  gently  cleaning 
the  ugly  head-wounds. 

From  the  sterile  dressing  room  the  surgeon  entered  and 
surveyed  the  prostrate  figure.  “What  was  it?’’  he  asked 
of  one  of  the  nurses. 

“Plane  crash.  One  of  those  kid  pilots.  I’ll  try  to  find 
some  identification  in  these  clothes  of  his.’’ 

Swiftly  the  doctor  made  his  examination,  probing 
gently  into  the  gaping  wounds. 

“His  pulse  is  weak  and  irregular.  An  adrenalin  hypo- 
dermic, nurse.  Quickly.  He  probably  has  concussion 
and  fracture  both  and  may  go  out  fast.” 

The  other  nurse,  who  was  searching  the  clothes  for 
identification,  turned  to  the  doctor. 

“There's  nothing  here  but  a little  book — Bullfinch’s 
Ancient  Greek  Mythology — with  some  dog-eared  pages.  Part 
of  a paragraph  is  underlined;  it  says,  . . son  of  Erebus  and 
Nyx.  It  was  his  duty  to  ferry  over  the  Styx  the  souls  of 
the  deceased,  in  payment  for  which  service  he  received 
a silver  coin  . . .’  I hope  it  isn’t  prophetic.’’ 

“Nonsense.  Send  an  orderly  to  call  Surgery  and  Medi- 
cine. Tell  him  to  get  Dr.  Bridges  and  Dr.  Howard  down 
here.  This  kid's  hands  and  feet  are  moving,  but  with 
that  head  he  should  be  completely  unconscious.” 

He  stopped  to  watch  the  slight  movements  of  the  youth’s 
hands  and  feet.  They  didn’t  twitch  or  shake.  Just  small, 
slow  movements — the  hands  and  the  feet  all  at  the  same 
time,  never  separately. 

“He’s  almost  undoubtedly  having  hallucination  of  some 
sort — strong  enough  to  cause  the  movements  too.  But  a 
hallucination  together  with  head  injuries  of  this  sort  is 
strange — very  strange.  Call  Howard  and  Bridges  again.  . .’’ 


I wonder  what  made  me  come  out  to  the  field  today, 
especially  with  this  terrific  headache.  Certainly  there  were 
plenty  of  other  things  besides  flying  that  I should  have 
been  doing,  but  I guess  that’s  just  me.  When  I get  the 
idea  that  I want  to  go  up  in  the  air,  I just  go — that’s  all. 

I don’t  know  what  made  it  seem  like  my  first  plane- 
ride  today.  Sure,  it  wasn’t.  With  only  an  hour  to  go 
before  I solo,  besides  a lot  of  time  riding  with  guys  prac- 
ticing for  their  instructors  permits,  the  novelty  certainly 
should  have  worn  off.  For  some  reason,  though,  I noticed 
things  today — little  things,  like  the  way  the  air  squeezes 
out  of  the  big  leather  chairs  in  the  operations  office  when 
you  sit  down — a little  as  if  I were  outside  myself,  just 
paying  attention  to  what  happened  around  me. 

It  seemed  to  start  as  soon  as  I walked  through  the  gate 
by  the  hangar  this  afternoon.  Noticing  things,  I mean. 
The  way  the  propwash  from  the  ship  that  was  landing 
stirred  up  the  dust  on  the  runway  before  the  wheels  actually 
hit  the  ground,  and  the  pleasant  stink  of  hot  oil  that 
drifted  over  from  the  old  Travel-air  warming  up  on  the 
line. 

When  I went  in,  the  operations  office  was  lousy  with 
people,  some  of  them  palming  their  way  through  the  back 
numbers  of  the  flying  magazines,  some  of  the  hangar 
pilots  bulling  about  the  landings  they’d  made  in  short 
fields,  and  so  on — but  most  of  them  just  seemed  to  be 
waiting.  In  fact,  more  guys  were  just  waiting  than  I’d 
ever  noticed  before — most  of  them  only  vaguely  familiar, 
too.  Funny,  the  serious,  preoccupied  look  a guy  gets 
on  his  face  when  he’s  waiting  for  some  time  in  the  air. 
He’s  thinking  how  he’ll  cut  the  gun  a little  sooner  on  his 
approaches,  or  get  the  stick  a little  farther  back  in  his 
lap  before  he  hits  the  ground — a lot  of  little  things. 

I dropped  into  the  only  vacant  chair,  but  I'd  hardly 
squeezed  the  air  out  of  the  cushions  when  Fritz  came  in. 
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He  came  right  over  to  me,  too.  Surprised  me — he's  only 
done  that  a couple  of  times  before.  The  little  wind-burned 
crows-feet  by  his  eyes  moved  a little  as  he  smiled  and 
shook  hands.  . . . Boy,  he  always  called  me.  He  said 
he  was  sorry  he  couldn’t  give  me  any  instruction  today, 
because  all  these  guys  in  the  office  were  waiting  for  dual, 
too — wdth  him.  I was  disappointed,  because  I knew  he 
couldn’t  possibly  finish  with  all  of  them  before  sundown. 
It  wasn’t  more  than  an  hour  and  a half  away,  anyway. 
But  I felt  a little  better  when  he  said  I could  ride  as  ballast 
in  old  nine  fifty-one  for  a while  with  the  new  guy.  He’s 
the  one  that’ll  be  Fritz’s  helper  as  soon  as  he  passes  his 
instructor’s  flight  test — take  some  of  that  mob  of  students 
off  Fritz’s  hands. 

I grabbed  a chute  out  of  the  cabinet  and  followed  Fritz 
out  to  the  ship.  The  other  guys  in  the  room  looked  a 
little  envious  as  I went  out.  They  knew  the  regulation 
about  chutes  and  acrobatics. 

Fritz  introduced  me  to  the  new  guy  beside  the  ship,  but 
in  the  propwash  and  the  idling  popping  of  the  little  trainer, 
I didn’t  quite  catch  his  name.  Chavron  or  Channor  or 
something.  Sounded  like  something  out  of  Paradise. 
Lost  or  Roman  mythology  or  somewhere.  He  was  an 
ordinary  looking  guy — sort  of  blond  and  more  or  less 
young  looking.  And  he  had  a real  grip,  like  a carpenter 
or  a fisherman  or  a sailor. 

Something  a little  odd  happened  just  before  Fritz  left 
us.  I’ve  been  wondering  about  it.  Fritz  gave  this  new 
guy  some  money — evidently  change  for  the  gas  in  the  ship, 
or  something.  But  that’s  what’s  funny — the  front  office 
handles  all  the  money  matters.  Fritz  doesn’t  fool  with 
them  anymore.  Anyway,  Fritz  gave  him  his  change,  right 
down  to  the  last  dime,  and  left  us. 

We  snapped  into  our  chutes  and  piled  into  the  little 
yellow-wing.  The  new  guy  didn’t  want  to  waste  any  of 
the  daylight,  so  he  cracked  the  throttle  and  blasted  the 


smells  of  gas,  of  dope,  and  of  the  sun-warmed  leather 
cushions  out  of  our  little  fore-and-aft  cabin. 

My  chute  straps  must  have  been  twisted  or  something, 
because  every  wheel  rut  we  hit  as  we  rolled  to  the  head 
of  the  runway  hurt  me.  My  back  ached  and  I had  pains 
between  my  ears.  The  pain  was  real  enough,  but  it 
passed,  strangely,  as  soon  as  he  eased  the  throttle  open. 
The  sixty-five  Continental  horses  took  the  gun  smoothly, 
and  the  wings  had  a firm  grip  on  the  dead  afternoon  air 
before  we  had  gone  a hundred  feet. 

Funny,  isn’t  it.  One  minute  you’re  a part  of  the  ground 
and  your  horizon  is  the  trees  and  fences  and  barns  around 
the  field.  The  next  instant — quick — like  that,  and  your 
horizon  has  slipped  away  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  eyes.  There’s  a velvety — smooth  roar  in  your  ears, 
and  the  things  on  the  ground  slide  quickly  by  under  your 
wheels  and  then  more  and  more  slowly,  flattening  out 
all  the  time — the  trees  at  the  end  of  the  runway,  then  the 
big  pond,  then  Fritz’s  house  and  the  barn,  and  the  road, 
and  patches  of  plowed  and  planted  ground,  and  then  big 
hunks  of  scenery — everything.  And  when  you  think  about 
it,  all  of  a sudden,  you  realize  you’re  something  different. 
You  don’t  belong  down  there  anymore.  It’s  just  something 
that  slips  by  under  the  fat  little  wheels — that  is,  it  was 
under  the  wheels  until  this  guy  started  his  practicing. 
Before  I realized  that  we’d  picked  up  the  required  altitude, 
the  scenery  on  the  right  rolled  up  past  my  shoulder,  back 
of  my  head  and  settled  slowly  down  on  the  left — a chan- 
delle,  or  climbing  turn,  with  a direct  reversal  of  direction 
and  150  feet  more  altitude.  Pretty  neat. 

From  there  on  he  threw  the  book  at  me — snap  rolls, 
spins,  spins  out  of  verticals,  vertical  reversements — -the 
whole  works.  It  all  made  me  feel  just  about  the  way 
I felt  when  we  were  rolling  out  to  the  runway.  I got 
banged  about  a bit — I even  bumped  my  head  twice  on 
( Please  turn  to  page  15) 
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Ah  ye  specks  that  agitate  the  dust 
On  the  vast  surface  of  the  infinite, 

Where  have  ye  even  made  a scratch 
On  the  endless  scroll  of  fifty  billion  years? 

Your  boldest  thoughts  fail 
To  comprehend  its  immensity. 

And  your  actions  make  but  the  smallest  flaw 
On  the  unblemished  surface. 
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THE  OLD  MAN  ASSURED  THEM  HE  WAS  AN  ALCHEMIST 
- - THAT  HE  HAD  PERFECTED  THE  ELIXIR  OF  LIFE. 
JOHNS  KNEW  OF  COURSE  THAT  IT  WAS  ABSURD  - - - 

Ity  E.  It.  iVIcittumi 


Ah,  stranger,  don't  stare  at  me  with  such  horror.  I 
had  reason  to  shudder  when  you  spoke  of  going  through 
those  woods.  If  you  value  your  life  don’t  think  of  going 
that  way.  I beg  you  go  by  the  road.  It  is  longer  and 
dusty,  but  you'll  reach  Ubersville  safely  before  dark.  Why? 
You  ask  me  why,  stranger?  I see  you  mark  the  white 
hair  on  a man  scarce  thirty-five.  Pause,  stranger,  let  me 
tell  you  what  bleached  it  like  frost.  Do  you  follow  my 
finger  about  four  miles  ahead  to  the  dip  in  the  woods? 
Behind  it’s  a swamp.  Can  you  see  smoke  rising  five  or 
six  miles  beyond?  That’s  the  town  of  Ubersville. 

It  was  the  first  of  November  three  years  ago.  I had 
been  near  that  town  with  an  acquaintance,  Johns  Turner. 
He  was  a seafaring  man,  stopping  at  the  village  while  his 
ship  was  in.  Dusk  was  coming  on  fast.  It  had  been 
a cheerless  day,  much  like  it  is  today.  The  wind  was 
chasing  the  dark  clouds  along,  and  we  felt  the  chill  of  fog 
rising. 

"Isn't  there  some  shorter  cut  back  to  the  village?"  he 
asked. 

"There’s  no  other  way,”  I told  him.  "Ahead  is  woods 
and  marsh." 

"That’s  all  right,"  he  said.  "Let’s  try  it." 

"Oh,  no,”  I exclaimed.  "No  one  ever  goes  that  way. 
The  few  families  that  live  in  the  town  have  been  here  for 
generations,  but  I never  heard  of  anyone  wandering  through 
there.  Some  say  there  used  to  be  an  old  stone  house  back 
there,  haunted  and  full  of  bones.” 

"Nonsense!"  he  snorted,  looking  down  on  me.  "You 
and  I are  going  to  cut  through  the  woods." 

I pleaded,  but  he  had  started  on.  We  made  straight 
across  the  fields  outside  of  Ubersville  for  a few  miles  and 
then  struck  the  woods.  We  thought  we  were  keeping  our 
direction,  but  the  pines  and  oaks  became  denser  and  denser, 
and  I admitted  I was  lost.  Before  the  moon  came  up, 


I was  stung  again  and  again  by  the  limbs  brushing  back 
from  him  as  he  forced  his  great  bulk  through  the  under- 
brush. The  moss  underfoot  became  dank.  The  fog  chilled 
us.  Finally,  we  came  to  a rumbling  stream.  Its  waters 
looked  black  whenever  the  moon,  darting  from  behind 
scudding  clouds,  shone  upon  it.  "It  must  come  out  near 
the  marsh,"  I told  him.  "Let's  follow  it."  It  twisted 
under  hanging  ferns  and  trailing  vines  for  about  half  a 
mile,  until  we  came  to  a sharp  bend.  There  it  passed 
through  a ravine  to  the  marsh  ahead.  On  the  right  bank 
a crag  of  rock  rose  steeply  for  forty  feet.  Perched  atop 
was  an  old  stone  house. 

"What's  this  place?"  Johns  asked. 

I followed  his  gaze  up  the  wet  black  walls  of  the  cliff  to 
the  solemn  structure  of  rough  granite.  In  the  green  light 
of  the  moon  I could  see  the  mortar  was  crumbling  between 
the  large  blocks.  Its  windows  were  black,  save  for  the 
yellow  light  from  an  upper  window  that  stared  into  the 
mists.  I watched  the  mists  floating  through  the  old  gum 
tree  that  towered  over  the  back  of  the  house  while  the 
wind  sighing  through  the  bare  branches  circled  the  vapors 
around.  "Johns,"  I whispered,  "do  you  know  what 
ghouls  are?" 

He  laughed.  “Some  kind  of  spirits,  aren’t  they?  What’s 
the  matter,  old  fellow?"  I tried  to  laugh  with  him. 

We  had  come  to  the  face  of  the  rock.  Up  its  side  a damp 
flight  of  wooden  stairs  led  to  the  house. 

"We’ll  ask  our  way  to  the  village,"  Johns  said. 

"Let’s  keep  on,"  I urged.  "I  don’t  like  the  looks  of 
the  place." 

"Why  are  you  always  so  suspicious?”  he  teased.  "Every- 
thing’s perfectly  all  right.  We’ll  just  stop  a minute  and 
get  our  bearings.  Come  along." 

I scrambled  up  the  stairs  after  him.  As  we  neared  the 
weathered  oak  door,  I could  hear  a man's  voice,  shrill  and 
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quavering,  humming  "Ben  Bolt."  It  startled  me,  coming 
from  those  silent  walls.  Mv  mind  turned  over  the  words: 
".  . . they  have  fitted  a slab  of  granite  so  gray,  and  sweet 
Alice  lies  under  the  stone."  Suddenly  he  stopped;  I knew 
he  had  heard  us.  Johns  pounded  on  the  door.  After  a 
pause  the  door  screeched  open  slowly,  and  a coal-oil  lamp 
was  thrust  in  our  faces.  Then  the  man  flung  open  the 
door.  "Good  evening,  my  friends,"  he  wheezed,  "I  have 
been  waiting  for  you." 

"Waiting  for  usV'  I gasped. 

He  chuckled,  his  yellow  teeth  showing  like  those  of 
a horse.  "I  see  you  have  lost  your  way.  I had  been 
hoping  someone  would  break  my  solitude.  Come  in," 
he  invited,  motioning  with  his  long  thin  arm. 

"No,  thank  you,"  I said  uneasily,  "we  just  want  to  ask 
our  way." 

"Oh,  let’s  go  in  and  get  warm,"  Johns  broke  in  heartily. 
"It  won't  hurt  us  to  stop  a few  minutes.” 

We  followed  the  light  into  a short  hallway.  Above  the 
musty  odor  of  the  house,  a scent  like  decaying  flesh  offended 
my  nostrils.  The  man  nervously  fitted  a large  key  into 
the  rusty  lock  of  the  door  off  the  passageway.  I stared 
at  his  back.  He  was  a little  above  my  height,  though 
stooped  with  early  age,  and  was  remarkably  thin.  I noted 
the  iron-gray  hair  hanging  half  down  his  neck  and  the  gray, 
smock-like  cloak  of  silken  material  that  trailed  to  his 
knees.  The  huge  door  grated  open  under  his  hand,  and 
he  led  us  into  the  room.  Our  shoes  creaked  noisily  over 
the  warped  floor.  He  lit  a coal-oil  lamp  hanging  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  In  its  yellow  rays,  I noticed  that  the 
walls  were  bare  and  plaster  had  fallen  out  in  chinks.  On 
the  left  wood-ashes  still  smouldered  in  the  fire-place.  In 
front  of  us  was  a long  table  filled  with  glass  tubes,  retorts, 
and  bottles  partially  filled  with  brown  and  green  liquids. 
Above  the  table  I saw  a chart  containing  tabulations  in 
strange  characters.  He  motioned  us  to  the  long  benches 
at  our  back  and  to  the  right.  "Won’t  you  sit  down  and 
warm  yourselves?"  he  said  solicitously-  too  anxiously, 
I thought. 

"Believe  I will,"  Johns  said,  sitting  down. 

I glanced  at  the  man  furtively  from  where  1 stood.  I 
noted  the  heavy  wrinkles  coming  down  each  side  of  his 
gaunt  face  to  the  tight  lips  that  twitched  spasmodically 
now  and  then.  I watched  the  jerking  of  the  thin  beard, 
which  straggled  down  iron-gray  like  the  hair  on  the  back 
of  his  neck.  I wondered  at  the  pasty  hue  of  his  face — 
ashen  like  prison  pallor.  But  his  eyes  fascinated  me;  the 
gray-green  points  of  light  darted  at  us  snake-like  from 
behind  the  beaked  nose. 

He  walked  over  to  the  mantlepiece  and  took  down  a 
flask.  "You  gentlemen  must  be  tired.  Have  a drink," 
he  offered. 


"No  thank  you,”  I said  hurriedly.  "Really  I’m  not 
thirsty." 

"What  is  it,  wine?"  Johns  asked. 

"Yes.  I made  it  myself,”  the  man  said  easily. 

Johns  took  a large  mouthful  and  sucked  in  his  ruddy 
cheeks  pleasantly.  "Never  tasted  anything  like  it,"  he 
commented . 

The  man  chuckled  brokenly,  a slow,  mirthless  chuckle 
that  sawed  my  nerves.  "I  don’t  suppose  you  have,"  he 
said  half  to  himself.  And  as  he  put  the  flask  back  on  the 
mantlepiece  I saw  him  turn  an  old  hour-glass  upside  down. 

Johns  began  to  expand  in  his  good-natured  way.  "I  see 
you  have  a lot  of  bottles  here.  You  must  be  a chemist." 

"I  am  something  more  than  a chemist,”  the  man  said 
proudly.  "My  kind  went  out  years  ago.  I am  an  al- 
chemist." 

"What  do  you  do?"  Johns  inquired. 

"I  have  been  looking  for  the  substance  that  causes  death 
and  decay,"  he  answered. 

"Do  you  think  there  is  such  a thing?"  Johns  asked. 

T,  Vulkan  Nekrolysos,  have  found  it,"  he  declared. 
"I  have  extracted  it  from  the  bodies  of  dead  animals,  and 
from  mushrooms  and  the  lichens  of  oak  trees."  And  he 
whispered  to  us,  "I  have  found  the  substance  which  causes 
the  body  to  age  and  die  and  pass  away  into  gases." 

Believe  me,  stranger,  those  were  his  very  words. 

Then  a church  bell  tolled  in  the  distance.  "Johns," 
I said,  starting  up,  "we  must  go." 

"Nay,  stay  awhile,"  the  man  protested,  and  glanced  up 
at  the  hour-glass. 

"Yes,  I am  very  tired,"  Johns  added.  "Let’s  rest  a 
little  longer."  I was  surprised  that  he  could  lounge  on 
the  bench  when  I was  tense  as  a spring. 

An  old  bloodhound  waddled  feebly  in  and  stared  at  us 
from  mucus-filled  eves.  Dancing  in  behind  him  came  a 
young  hound. 

The  alchemist  turned.  “My  twin  pups,"  he  said. 

"Twins?”  I exclaimed. 

"You  seem  astonished,"  he  remarked."  Neither  of  those 
dogs  is  over  a year  old." 

"Go  along!"  Johns  burst  out.  "1  know  dogs.  That 
old  fellow  is  at  least  twelve  and  ready  to  die." 

"Ready  to  die  he  is,  indeed,"  the  man  echoed,  "but  not 
yet  a year  old."  I thought  that  mirthless  chuckle  would 
break  out  again. 

Johns  grinned.  "Go  on,  you’ll  make  us  think  you  gave 
him  some  of  that  stuff  you  were  talking  about.  What  do 
you  call  it  anyway?" 

"It  is  an  elixir,"  he  explained  gravely.  " ‘Mors  in 
Vita’  I call  it.  Ah,  friend,  you  seem  to  doubt  my  ex- 
periments. I gave  that  dog  a dram  the  day  before  yester- 
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day.  Had  I given  him  three  drams  his  body  bv  now  would 
have  decayed  and  passed  off  into  gases.” 

“Frankly,  mister,”  Johns  said  flatly,  "I  don’t  believe 
anything  could  make  an  animal  grow  old  suddenly  and 
just  pass  off  into  nothing.” 

"Come,”  the  alchemist  beckoned,  rising  up,  I will  show 
you  some  of  my  experiments.” 

I noticed  the  hour-glass  was  a quarter  run  down.  I 
glanced  at  the  door  and  frowned  at  Johns  to  leave. 

"Let's  take  a look,”  Johns  proposed  and  paid  no  at- 
tention to  my  shaking  of  the  head.  He  got  up  wearily; 
I hadn’t  realized  our  tramp  could  tire  him  so  much. 

We  followed  the  coal-oil  lamp  up  the  rickety  stairs. 
Half-way  up,  Johns  stopped  and  blew  for  breath,  holding 
his  heart. 

"What's  wrong?”  I demanded  with  alarm. 

"Nothing,  nothing  at  all,”  he  assured  me.  "I  guess 
1 strained  my  heart  a little  coming  through  the  brush.” 

As  we  reached  the  squeaky  landing,  the  odor  of  putre- 
faction I had  smelled  when  we  first,  came  in  the  house 
became  a stench.  The  man  led  us  into  the  room  I assume 
he  had  been  in  when  we  knocked.  In  the  flickering  rays 
of  the  lamp,  I could  see  decomposed  bodies  of  animals 
littering  the  floor  and  stretched  out  on  benches.  He 
touched  the  carcass  of  a rat  with  his  toe;  the  hide  fell 
away  and  the  body  crumbled.  "One  of  my  earlier  ex- 
periments,” he  commented.  T had  not  yet  obtained  a 
pure  elixir.” 

Johns  should  have  seen  my  agitation.  "Johns,”  I in- 
sisted, "it  is  late.  We  can  stay  no  longer.” 

"Wait,”  he  kept  urging.  ”1  want  to  see  this.” 

The  alchemist  showed  us  many  carcasses,  most  of  them 
beyond  recognition  and  some  almost  dust.  Then  he  pointed 
to  the  top  of  one  bench.  ”My  last  experiment,”  he 
announced. 

Stranger,  why  will  no  one  believe  me?  On  the  bench 
was  only  a dark  stain  covered  with  a few  yellow  hairs. 

"This  was  a calf,”  the  alchemist  continued,  glancing 
around  at  Johns  significantly.  “I  gave  it  three  drams 
yesterday  morning.  Do  you  doubt  longer?” 

"I  would  not  have  believed  it,”  Johns  murmured.  "It 
is  astonishing."  He  was  visibly  disturbed,  but  he  said 
quietly,  "Thank  you,  sir,  for  showing  us,  and  for  vour 
hospitality.  We  must  be  going  now.”  I was  ready  to 
rush  out. 

"You  need  not  be  in  such  a hurry,”  the  alchemist  said 
and  chuckled,  a slow,  high-pitched,  mirthless  chuckle, 
like  a hyena  I heard  at  the  zoo  when  I took  a trip  to  the 
city  once.  I did  not  see  why  the  man  laughed.  I wiped 
the  sweat  from  my  forehead. 

"Come  on,”  I tugged  at  Johns.  We  started  down  the 
steps,  the  man  leading  the  way.  Johns  leaned  heavily 
on  my  shoulder. 


I must  sit  down  again,’  he  said  wearily  when  we 
reached  the  bottom.  "I  can’t  understand  feeling  so  tired.” 
We  turned  back  into  the  lower  room.  Johns  slumped 
down  on  a bench. 

Seeing  him  in  the  better  light,  I gasped,  "Johns,  you're 
not  well.”  The  ruddiness  had  faded,  and  his  face  looked 
old  and  drawn. 

"Just  let  me  sit  here  a little,”  he  sighed.  ’Til  be  all 
right.  ’ ’ 

The  man  glanced  at  the  hour-glass.  It  was  half  down. 
He  looked  at  us  impatiently.  Was  he  waiting  for  us  to 
go? 

Johns  stared  foggily  at  the  chart  on  the  wall.  His  hair 
looked  gray.  I wondered  I had  never  noticed  it  before. 
He  spoke.  It  seemed  to  me  his  voice  sounded  oddly 
cracked.  "Those  characters,  what  are  they?” 

Greek,  the  man  answered.  "I  record  my  experiments 
there.” 

"It  looks  like  the  last  column  is  not  filled  in,"  Johns 
mumbled. 

"No,”  he  said,  and  his  mouth  twitched  again,  "I  have 
another  experiment  to  fill  in  shortly.” 

Johns  brought  his  hand  down  over  his  face  wearily. 
"If  you  don’t  mind,  I’ll  go  to  sleep,”  he  said  feebly, 
slumping  farther  on  the  bench.  I feared  my  friend  had 
been  smitten  with  ague  from  our  tramp  in  the  wet.  I did 
not  know  what  to  do.  The  wild  thought  entered  mv  mind 
to  carry  him  home.  I could  not  stand  the  piercing  eyes 
of  the  alchemist.  He  stared  silently  at  Johns  with  arms 
folded  across  his  chest  as  though  he  were  waiting.  The 
stream  rumbled  ominously  outside.  I watched  the  grains 
sift  slowly  through  the  hour-glass.  It  was  almost  down. 
The  breathing  of  my  friend  sounded  troubled  and  irregular. 

I listened  breath  by  breath.  The  moisture  from  the  slate 
roof  splashed  outside,  "Drip,  drip,”  and  after  a long  pause 
would  drip  again.  I wiped  my  forehead.  A cricket’s 
chirp  made  me  start.  I could  stand  it  no  longer.  I turned 
to  Johns.  O,  horrible  sight!  His  hair  was  white  and  his 
cheeks  sucked  in  with  wrinkles.  “Johns!”  I screamed, 
shaking  him.  I thought  I must  be  mad. 

He  whispered  thickly,  "Let  me  sleep,”  and  never  opened 
his  eyes. 

The  man  chuckled.  It  sounded  like  the  echo  in  a cave. 
It  hypnotized  me.  "Friend,”  he  drawled,  "you  seem 
disturbed. ' ’ 

"Fiend!”  I shrieked,  “you've  given  him  that  cursed 
elixir!’  ’ 

His  eyes  were  darting  at  me.  "I  call  myself  ‘the  corpse- 
dissolver’,”  he  hissed  and  laughed.  He  laughed  at  me 
with  those  great  horse  teeth.  He  reached  for  the  flask 
and  moved  slowly  toward  me.  His  lips  twitched  with 
(P lease  turn  to  page  16 
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With  precise  fingers  Henry  folded  his  napkin  along  its 
creases.  “Well,  Clara,  guess  I’ll  mosey  on  into  the  living 
room.”  Hunting  for  fugitive  food  particles,  he  pried  his 
tongue  under  his  loose  bridge.  “Haven't  read  the  paper 
yet.” 

His  wife  didn’t  look  at  him.  She  didn't  have  to.  When 
a woman  has  been  married  to  a man  like  Henry  for  fourteen 
years,  she  anticipates  his  words  and  expressions  with  the 
hopeless  surety  of  an  old  man  awaiting  death.  "All  right, 
Henry,”  she  sighed,  wearily  brushing  the  after-dinner 
powder  of  crumbs  off  her  thin  lap.  “I’ll  join  you  just  as 
soon  as  I give  Mary  orders  about  breakfast.” 

As  he  rose,  Henry  patted  the  few  hairs  that  bordered  his 
bald  spot.  Funny  thing,  he  mused.  Although  Clara 
climaxed  every  dinner  by  a trip  into  the  kitchen  to  tell 
the  maid  about  breakfast,  breakfast  was  always  the  same. 
It  had  been  for  fourteen  years.  Or  was  it  fifteen?  Fruit, 
coffee,  toast,  and  eggs.  Henry  smiled  absently  as  he 
switched  on  the  living  room  light.  He’d  as  soon  give 
a chalk  talk  on  Einstein’s  fourth  dimension  as  to  try  to 
understand  women. 

Now  where  in  hades  had  Clara  put  the  paper?  “Clara!” 
he  yelled.  “Where — ” 

“The  paper’s  on  the  table  where  it  always  is,  Henry.” 
Her  voice  was  irritated.  “Why  don’t  you  look  there  once 
in  a while?” 

“If  you  pile  any  more  junk  on  this  table,  I’ll  need  a 
posse  of  G-men  to  locate  things,”  he  muttered. 

“What  did  you  say,  Henry?”  Each  word  was  sharp  and 
distinct. 

”1  said  I found  it.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  shriek  at  me,  Henry.”  Her  lips 
were  a thin  line  of  disapproval  as  she  stood  in  the  doorway. 
“Although  you’ve  probably  forgotten  by  now,  I’m  your 
wife,  not  a servant.” 

Henry  pulled  the  paper  closer  to  his  face.  “Em  sorry, 
Clara.  I did  sorta  lose  my  temper.  But  after  a hard  day 
at  the  office — ” The  rest  of  the  sentence  slipped  into  his 
vest  as  he  turned  to  the  stock  market. 


Life  with  Henry  had  been  quite  the  same 


FOB 
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After  a hard  day  at  the  office!  Clara’s  eyes  were  re- 
bellious upon  him.  A “hard  day  at  the  office"  was  his 
excuse  for  everything — headaches,  tardiness,  irritability. 
Why,  she  thought  bitterly,  even  another  woman  would  be 
easier  to  tolerate  than  this  eternal  “hard  day  at  the  office.” 

“Want  part  of  the  paper?"  Henry  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  think  I’ll  knit  on  this  sweater 
awhile.”  Against  the  black  of  the  yarn  her  hands  were 
chalky.  Smoothly,  the  thin  steel  needles  clicked  along 
in  their  unbroken  rhythm.  “That’s  how  my  life  with 
Henry  is,”  Clara  thought.  “Mechanical.  Dull.  Monoto- 
nous.” She  looked  at  him  slumped  low  in  his  favorite 
chair.  He  was  disgustingly  flabby.  And  his  appearance, 
Clara  decided,  was  only  a reflection  of  his  mind. 

Fourteen  years  ago  he  had  had  courage  and  ambition 
and  spirit.  He  had  fought  toward  his  goal  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a child  intent  upon  his  play.  And  now  he 
was  a dull  and  middle-aged  man,  content  to  stagnate  in 
the  shallow  rut  where  he  had  drifted.  Unconsciously 
fingering  her  moss-grey  hair,  Clara  smiled  bitterly. 

“Sleepy,  Clara?”  Henry’s  foggy  little  eyes  squinted  at 
her  over  the  paper. 

“No.  Just  thinking.”  She  kicked  off  a pump.  “Is 
there  any  news?” 

“Nope,  not  a thing,”  he  yawned. 

Clara  sniffed.  “Funny  how  there  never  is  any  news 
when  I ask  you.”  The  knitting  needles  dropped  to  her 
lap  again.  “Henry,  can  you  see  the  time?” 

“Must  be  about  seven-thirty.”  He  turned  to  the 
sports’  page.  “Why?” 

“Oh,  I just  thought  maybe  we  could  go  to  a show.” 
There  was  no  eagerness  in  her  voice.  She  already  knew 
his  answer. 

“Let’s  make  it  some  other  night.”  To  convince  her 
of  his  fatigue,  Henry  yawned.  “Too  tired  tonight." 
His  head  dropped  level  with  the  edge  of  the  newspaper 
again.  Women  always  wanted  to  be  on  the  go. 

Slowly  Clara  picked  up  the  cold  steel  needles.  “Yes, 
Henry,”  she  sighed. 
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THREE  NOTES  FROM  A RUBLE 

The  war  had  gone  beyond  its  end,  until  nothing  was 
left  of  the  old  life  but  broken,  hopeless  fragments 


By  Bar  Allan  Young 


“Vicky  is  dead.”  The  words  spun  through  his  mind, 
over  and  over,  in  a whirling,  ceaseless  chaos.  “Vicky  is 
dead  . . . Vicky  is  dead  ..." 

Those  words,  no  longer  having  sense,  echoed  through 
his  mind  until  his  head  was  numb  from  the  brutal  pain 
of  them.  Those  words,  repeating  themselves  without  end, 
were  his  only  thought.  They  were  what  remained  of  his 
existence.  They  were  his  life. 

A restless  wind  stirred  across  the  ruins  of  the  town,  and 
he  pulled  the  collar  of  his  once-adequate  coat  closer  about 
his  neck.  Blankly  he  looked  out  over  the  war-shattered 
town.  From  the  balcony  that  still  perched  uncertainly 
on  the  ruins  of  what  had  once  been  his  home  he  could  see 
the  shambles  of  stone  and  wood  and  brick — all  that  re- 
mained of  the  old  landmarks  and  the  old  town  and  old 
memories.  It  looked  deserted  in  the  afternoon  sunlight. 
Nothing  moved.  The  stillness  of  eternity  hung  over  the 
broken  ruins;  not  even  a lone  buzzard  flapped  his  wings 
against  the  pale  blue  of  the  sky. 

He  wondered  vaguely  if  anyone  were  left  in  the  town. 
No  one  had  climbed  the  hill  to  his  house  for  two  days 
now  to  seek  his  medical  aid.  Perhaps  they  had  all  gone 
back  to  the  village  and  died.  Or  perhaps  they  knew  it 
would  do  no  good.  He  had  driven  them  all  away  with 
his  rifle.  From  the  balcony  he  had  threatened  to  kill 
them  if  they  approached  his  house.  He  would  help  no 
one  live  now  that  Vicky  was  dead — no  one,  least  of  all 
himself. 

He  wondered  if  anyone  were  left  anywhere  but  himself. 
What  monstrous  thing  had  he  done  that  he  alone  should 
be  left  in  this  desolate  forgotten  world?  Or  were  there, 
could  there  be,  others?  As  if  to  answer  his  question  the 
voice  of  old  Ben  was  borne  to  him  faintly  from  over  on  the 
hill.  "Company — 'tenshun!  Right — dress!” 


His  fingers  clenched  the  iron  rail  of  the  balcony,  and 
he  looked  away  from  the  hill.  Old  Ben  was  still  there. 
Old  Ben  would  always  be  there.  Ben  had  gone  away  to 
the  war  a young  man — and  he  had  drifted  back,  God  knows 
how,  one  day,  limping,  starved — his  hair  snowy  white. 
He  had  found  the  empty  ruins  of  his  old  home  and  there 
he  had  stayed. 

He  had  seen  old  Ben  closely  once — he  and  Vicky — when 
they  were  scouring  the  land  for  food.  He  had  seen  Ben’s 
long  white  hair  and  the  empty,  puzzled  look  in  his  eyes. 
And  back  home  they  had  heard  him  over  on  the  hill, 
drilling  his  imaginary  company  as  he  drilled  them  every 
afternoon.  They  had  heard  him  play  taps  on  his  old 
dented  bugle  while  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  spilled  across 
the  valley  and  the  ruins  of  the  town  and  touched  the  barren 
grayness  with  ephemeral  color. 

Unashamedly,  Vicky  had  wept.  Together  they  had 
stood  on  the  balcony,  and  he  had  held  her  close  in  his  arms 
while  she  cried  like  a child. 

Then  the  last  three  notes  of  the  bugle — long  and  solemn — 
had  died,  and  the  sun  had  sunk  into  the  west  and  the  gray 
pall  of  dusk  had  suddenly  closed  over  the  valley  and  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  hills.  Vicky  had  wiped  her 
eyes  and  looked  up  into  his  face  and  smiled — with  her 
brave,  quiet  smile  that  he  never  would  forget. 

She  had  taken  his  hand  in  hers  and  led  him  into  the 
gloom  of  the  house,  down  the  stairs  that  he  had  supported 
precariously  with  a few  boards.  They  had  climbed  through 
the  wreckage  and  down  more  stairs  to  the  one  room  that 
now  was  home — the  cellar.  It  was  a tidy  little  room  with 
neat  though  patched  curtains  on  the  door  and  the  tiny 
windows.  There  were  shelves  with  a few  of  his  salvaged 
medical  books,  carefully  dusted,  on  them. 

He  had  lighted  the  stove  and  put  in  wood. 
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"That’s  the  last  of  the  living  room  suite,"  he  had  said. 
"Tomorrow  we  begin  on  the  bed  room.” 

Then  they  had  laughed,  and  Vicky  had  brought  down 
canned  goods  from  the  precious  store  on  the  shelf.  He 
had  wanted  nothing  more  than  to  cry  as  he  had  watched 
her.  There  were  streaks  where  the  tears  had  dried  on 
her  cheeks,  and  there  were  tiny,  hard  lines  in  her  face. 
She  had  never  been  meant  for  this,  he  had  thought  bitterly. 

She  had  brought  out  the  prize  store  of  canned  goods — 
and  their  treasure — the  can  of  pineapple  juice. 

"Let’s  celebrate  tonight,’’  she  had  said  soberly.  "We’ve 
been  saving  them  so  long  for  tomorrow — and  there  is  no 
tomorrow  any  more.” 

Silently  he  had  nodded. 

Together,  close  to  each  other,  they  had  eaten  their 
celebration  supper  while  the  dusk  gathered  into  great 
masses  of  shadow  outside.  Together  they  had  listened 
to  the  crackle  of  the  fire  and  watched  the  shadows  from 
it  dance  crazily  on  the  walls  of  the  little  room.  He  had 
wanted  terribly  to  smash  something,  to  tear  the  vengeful 
gods  who  were  responsible  for  this  limb  from  limb. 

He  had  looked  at  Vicky.  Soft  shadows  flickered  across 
her  smile.  She  was  very  beautiful. 

And  now  Vicky  was  dead.  Time  might  dull  the  pain 
of  those  words,  might  cover  them  with  other,  empty  ones, 
but  it  could  never,  never  remove  them  from  his  heart. 

The  memory  of  that  last  supper  was  etched  deep  within 
him — the  tragic  peaceful  calm  of  that  night — and  the  hope- 
ful splendor  of  the  following  dawn.  There  had  been 
something  more  than  ordinary  in  that  dawn,  a challenge 
that  awakened  emotions  in  him  that  he  had  thought 
long  dead. 

His  memories  stopped  abruptly.  They  would  not  go 
beyond;  they  had  carefully  trained  themselves  not  to, 
because  beyond  lay  madness.  Not  daring  to  pause,  his 
thoughts  wandered  aimlessly  over  a million  trivial  things. 

The  insidious  drone  of  a plane  engine  still  far  away 
suddenly  crept  into  his  consciousness.  Instantly  he  was 
alert.  He  peered  into  the  distance  and  made  out  three 
specks  growing  rapidly  from  the  horizon.  The  deadly 
drone  of  those  engines  was  suddenly  thunder  in  his  ears. 
The  barrier  which  he  had  so  carefully  built  in  his  mind 
shattered  into  nothingness,  and  agonizing  memory  poured 
in. 

Agonizing,  torturing,  horrible  memory — of  that  new 
dawn  and  its  defiant  challenge.  He  had  seen  that  dawn 
and  known  that  he  and  Vicky  together  could  fight  the 
gods  and  the  world — and  win. 

They  had  worked  about  the  house  during  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  they  had  set  out  to  forage  in  the  fields. 
He  remembered  the  fragment  of  a tune  that  Vicky  had 
been  humming  when  the  planes  had  suddenly  appeared — 


two  of  them,  streaking  down  from  the  cloudless  sky. 
The  roar  of  their  engines  had  been  terrifying,  the  roar  of 
their  engines  and  the  roar  of  their  guns  as  they  strafed 
the  streets  of  the  town.  The  larger  one  had  dropped 
bombs  on  the  already  devastated  buildings. 

Finally  the  planes  had  turned  as  though  to  leave  when 
the  smaller  one  arced  through  the  sky  and  dropped  toward 
the  field. 

"Down!”  he  had  screamed  above  the  roar  of  the  motor. 
"Drop  down!” 

From  the  corner  of  his  eye,  as  he  fell  to  the  soft  earth, 
he  had  seen  Vicky  obey.  The  world  had  suddenly  seemed 
to  explode  about  him  in  a deathly  roar  of  motor  and 
machine  gun.  Then  the  noise  had  quickly  subsided  and 
the  sound  of  the  planes  faded  rapidly  into  the  distance. 

Trembling  with  relief  he  had  risen  to  his  knees.  Shakily 
he  had  turned  to  help  Vicky.  She  lay  on  the  earth,  very 
still,  her  face  pressed  against  the  ground,  her  fingers  tightly 
clenched.  Her  body  was  full  of  machine  gun  bullets. 

Now  with  white  face  he  watched  the  three  planes  soar 
toward  the  town.  They  were  the  first  he  had  seen  in 
many  days.  He  had  thought  that  there  were  no  more. 
Helplessly  he  watched  them  drop  lower  and  lower  into 
the  valley.  From  the  far  edge  of  town  he  saw  a geyser 
of  brown  earth  spurt  upward  and  drop  lazily;  then  he 
heard  the  dull  concussion. 

There  were  more  of  them — those  geysers — drawing 
nearer,  into  the  town,  senselessly  destroying  what  already 
was  dead.  The  two  smaller  planes  dived  toward  the 
streets  and  their  machine  guns  stuttered  intermittently. 
It  was  the  futile  attack  of  men  gone  mad,  and  it  was  done 
with  in  a few  moments.  The  planes  circled  briefly  over 
the  town,  then  veered  off  in  a new  direction. 

Quickly  he  turned  and  entered  the  doorway  into  the 
gloom  of  the  house.  He  sped  swiftly  down  the  swaying 
stairs,  through  the  charred,  smashed  fragments  of  the 
living  room,  through  debris  that  no  longer  was  recog- 
nizable, to  the  cellar. 

His  eyes  darted  swiftly  about  the  filthy  room.  The 
once-neat  curtains  on  the  windows  and  door  were  dirty 
and  ragged.  The  floor  was  littered  with  rusty  cans  and 
rubble.  His  medical  books  lay  in  a jumbled  pile  in  a 
musty  corner — the  shelves  he  had  long  since  burned. 

Well-oiled,  in  perfect  condition,  his  rifle  lay  against 
the  table.  It  was  the  only  thing  for  which  he  cared  any 
longer.  Seizing  it  he  bounded  back  up  the  stairs. 

From  the  balcony  he  watched  one  of  the  planes  dive 
toward  a nearby  field.  He  could  make  out  two  frightened, 
running  figures.  Shuddering,  he  closed  his  eyes.  But  his 
ears  could  hear  the  straining  motor  and  the  sudden  roaring 
of  guns. 

The  sound  of  the  motors  grew  louder  and  the  three  planes 
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were  almost  directly  above.  Wildly  he  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  tottering  balcony  and  fired  blindly  upward.  One 
of  the  planes  dipped  and  fired  a brief  burst  that  went  wide 
of  its  mark.  Defeated,  he  dropped  the  rifle  and  sagged 
limply  against  the  railing  as  the  drone  of  the  motors  grew 
thin  in  the  distance. 

Blankly  he  listened  to  the  silence  which  had  fallen  and 
wondered  why  they  could  not  have  hit  him,  why  they 
could  not  have  filled  his  body  with  bullets.  The  silence 
stretched  onward  and  a chill  breeze  stirred.  The  sun  was 


The  man  fell  to  the  ground  and  dragged  himself  on  toward 
the  house.  The  bottom  half  of  one  of  his  legs  had  been 
blown  off. 

The  gun  sights  wavered  and  dropped.  Suddenly  he 
remembered  the  two  figures  in  the  field.  He  could  not 
pull  the  trigger,  although  it  would  certainly  have  been 
more  merciful.  Below,  the  man  dragged  his  way  to  the 
house  and  suddenly  collapsed. 

The  sun  was  gone  and  old  Ben  played  taps  over  on  the 
hill,  long  dismal  notes.  He  saw  Vicky’s  face  suddenly. 


CBaltade  of  a _ Moonlit  cN.icjht 


When  through  the  silken  lurid  air 
Off  in  the  distance  eye  can  trace 
The  murky  woodland's  tousled  hair, 

The  mist  of  silver  at  its  base; 

When,  symbols  of  a leaning  grace. 
The  constellations  droop  from  sight 

Like  wilted  cone  flowers  vase  by  vase. 
Give  me  the  moon-soaked  splendid  night. 

Then  match,  O comrade,  if  you  dare 

With  costly  incense,  myrrh,  and  mace 
Such  dainty  fragrance  as,  I swear, 

No  phials  nor  thuribles  incase. 

■ Match,  if  you  can . with  handsome  lace 
A creek  festooned  with  wreathes  of  light 
Snoring  along  with  drowsy  pace — 

Give  me  the  moon-soaked  splendid  night. 


I read  of  changeless  day  somewhere 

Beyond  the  pale  of  time  and  space. 

(O  sad,  sad  hope!)  How  can  love  spare 

The  moon's  down-turned  and  tender  face. 
Sweet,  mystic  peace,  the  cool  embrace 
Of  soft,  delicious  dark,  when  trite 

Dull  care  pervades  life's  throbbing  race — 
Give  me  the  moon-soaked  splendid  night. 

ENVOI 

Good  prince  of  chivalry  and  chase, 

Look  how  the  moon-glow  courts  the  height. 

I long  to  share  their  trysting  place — 

Give  me  the  moon-soaked  splendid  night. 

CECIL  R.  MARTIN 


dropping  low  in  the  west.  Then  on  the  restless  wind  he 
heard  the  thin,  long  notes  of  a bugle.  Old  Ben  was  there, 
over  on  the  hill,  playing  taps.  Lifelessly,  utterly  weary, 
he  looked  below.  Someone  was  calling  hoarsely.  A man 
was  limping  toward  the  house. 

He  reached  down  and  lifted  the  rifle.  Resting  it  on  the 
balcony  rail,  he  lined  the  sights. 

“Halt!”  he  cried,  as  he  had  cried  to  the  others  who  had 
come  for  aid.  He  would  help  no  one  live  now  that  Vicky 
was  dead — no  one. 

The  man  did  not  halt.  The  man  did  not  pause  uncer- 
tainly as  the  others  had  done  and  finally  turn  and  go 
slowly  back  to  the  town.  He  stumbled  onward,  sobbing 
hoarsely. 

“You  must  come!  She’s  dying  . . . dying!  You  must  . . .” 


looking  up  at  his.  She  was  smiling  her  brave,  quiet 
smile  that  he  never  would  forget,  and  her  cheeks  were 
streaked  with  tears. 

Ashamed  he  looked  down  at  his  hands.  They  were 
rough  and  calloused.  The  sensitive  fingers  of  the  surgeon 
were  dirty  and  trembling.  He  wondered  if  the  man  below 
were  dead— and  if  the  woman  he  spoke  of— 

He  would  salvage  the  meagre  supplies  of  medicine  and 
books  in  the  cellar  and  do  what  he  could.  He  wondered 
what  he  would  find  in  the  village.  It  would  be  futile, 
useless— 

Wearily,  with  sagging  shoulders,  he  turned  and  entered 
the  dark  doorway.  The  wind  stirred  mournfully  and  over 
on  the  hill  the  last  three  notes  of  a bugle  echoed  emptily 
into  the  fading  dusk. 
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EDGAR  (conclusion) 


Alone  again,  Edgar  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
smoothed  its  crumpled  edges.  He  could  still  give  it  to 
Anders.  It  wasn’t  too  late  yet.  No,  the  seal  was  broken. 
He’d  forgot  about  that.  Now  he’d  have  to  confess  to 
the  whole  thing.  And  that  wouldn’t  be  so  good;  that 
would  really  fix  things.  He  couldn’t  do  that.  He  shouldn’t 
have  stolen  the  letter  in  the  first  place.  He’d  never  done 
that  before.  No,  don’t  say  stolen;  he  wasn’t  a crook. 
Just  say  he  shouldn’t  have  taken  it.  Anyway,  he  wasn’t 
going  to  think  about  that.  He  had  opened  the  letter 
too — tampering  with  the  mails  they  called  it.  Stop 
thinking  about  that,  you  dope.  Think  about  how  nice 
it  had  been  before  Anders  knew  her.  Think  about  how 
nice  it  was  going  to  be  again.  It  wasn't  wrong,  doing 
what  he  was  doing.  He  wouldn’t  have  done  it  for  anyone 
but  Anders  and  it  was  for  his  own  good.  Anders  might 
not  think  so,  but  it  was.  Tonight  was  a good  example,  with 


the  bulkhead  behind  my  seat.  The  new  guy  never  even 
turned  to  look  at  me  once.  His  shoulders  were  banging 
on  the  sides  pretty  regularly,  too,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to 
notice — just  sat  there  and  tried  to  fly  the  wings  off.  Even 
the  pain  between  my  ears  came  back  as  we  were  leveling 
off  a little  while  ago.  I forgot  it,  though,  when  I noticed 
the  sun  and  how  late  it  was  getting.  A wall  of  blue  haze 
had  risen  till  it  almost  touched  the  rich  red  of  the  sun. 
Already  the  shadow  was  sliding  out  of  the  west — a not-too- 
distinct  line  of  blue  moving  across  the  patchwork  below, 
swallowing  woods,  farms  and  roads.  We  were  still  above 
the  haze  and  dew  that  were  settling  on  the  earth,  and  the 
air  was  more  like  spring  water  than  just  air. 

And  then  I noticed  the  moon.  Already  it  was  above 
the  horizon,  and  full.  Full  and  round,  and  at  our  altitude 
in  the  moisture-free  air,  it  was  silver — not  the  orange 
or  milky  white  of  the  rising  moon  seen  from  the  ground, 
but  a true  silver — the  silver  of  fresh-cut  sodium.  There 
they  were,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  hanging  from  either 
wing-tip. 

But  the  sun  was  getting  away  fast. 

Chavron,  or  Channor,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  used  the 
two  as  reference  points  in  the  loops  of  a beautiful  lazy-8, 
and  when  we  came  out  of  the  last  bank  the  sun  was  gone, 
and  there  was  darkness.  A few  seconds  ago  we  could  make 
out  the  details  of  the  terrain  below  us,  but  now  it’s  all 
a vast  shadowy  expanse.  All  we  have  now  is  the  clear 
air,  the  moon,  and  that  bank  of  mist  in  the  west.  It  is 


Anders  acting  so  depressed  and  all  because  of  that  girl.  It 
would  be  like  that  all  the  time  if  he  hadn’t  intervened. 
Yes,  that  was  why  he  did  it,  to  save  Anders.  He  was 
really  doing  him  a good  turn.  Someday  Anders  would 
think  so  too.  Why,  this  had  been  a good  idea  after  all. 
Yes,  sir,  it  was  really  pretty  clever  of  him.  He  could  see 
that  now.  In  a week,  Anders  would  be  over  this  silly 
infatuation  and  then  they’d  be  back  like  they  were  before. 
Why  had  he  been  worried?  Everything  was  going  to  be 
just  like  before. 

Slowly  and  deliberately  he  tore  the  letter  into  tiny  pieces. 
One  by  one  he  dropped  the  pieces  into  the  fireplace  and 
watched  them  burn  to  ashes.  Then  he  got  out  his  German 
book,  and  smiling  to  himself,  turned  to  the  assignment. 

Anders,  coming  in  a few  minutes  later,  found  him  hard 
at  work. 


LAST  FLIGHT  (conclusion) 

even  dark  in  the  cockpit.  I can't  see  my  feet  on  the 
rudder  pedals. 

Up  to  now  it  hasn’t  occurred  to  me  to  worry  about  how 
we’re  going  to  get  down.  Fritz  has  no  lights  on  his  field, 
and  we  have  no  landing  lights.  I guess  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  go  across  the  river  and  land  at  the  terminal 
where  they  have  lights  for  the  big  ships.  Yeah.  I guess 
that's  what  he’s  going  to  do.  Banking  around  now.  Due 
east.  His  head  is  vaguely  outlined  by  the  light  from  that 
full  moon.  Makes  him  look  as  if  his  hair  were  a bit  long 
and  a little  shaggy.  Charon.  That’s  his  name.  Now 
I recall  it.  Charon.  Sounds  like  something  I read  in 
some  book  of  mythology.  Part  of  a line  suddenly  sticks 
in  my  memory.  Charon — son  of  Erebus  and  Nyx — some- 
thing like  that.  That  silver,  silver  moon  is  right  smack 
in  front  of  the  windshield  now,  one  brilliant  light  in  all 
the  half-shadowy  darkness.  Only  the  river  shines  vaguely 
out  of  the  shadows  below,  stretching  away  on  either  side 
of  us.  The  big  field  must  be  somewhere  out  of  sight 
below  the  nose.  Well,  he  knows  where  he's  going.  Our 
motor  is  still  humming  right  along — a nice  . . . smooth  . . . 
steady  . . . roar.  I wonder  when  it  will  STOP. 

The  Surgeon  straightened  fom  his  position  over  the 
now-quiet  form,  as  the  door  opened  admitting  the  doctors 
he  had  sent  for. 

“Too  bad,  gentlemen.  Just  a couple  of  moments  too 
late.  Death  due  to  shock  resulting  from  injuries.  Too  bad 
you  couldn’t  have  seen  him  before  he  went.” 
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Elmer  brought  her  Van  Gogh  prints, 
Peter  brought  a big  bouquet, 
Roger  brought  her  Pep-O-Mints 
And  took  her  breath  away. 


eating,  drinking,  or  smoking. 


Wisecrack  Yourself  a Free 
Box  of  Lifesavers 

THIS  MONTH’S  WINNER: 

GEORGE  FRAZIER 

THE  JOKE: 

“Wanta  drink?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  I’m  an  ATO”. 

“Oh!  Here’s  the  bottle”. 


THE  DARKER  DRINK  (conclusion) 

a diabolical  grin.  I was  paralyzed.  His  voice  was  high- 
pitched  and  quavering.  "Drink,”  he  commanded,  "fear 
is  but  a living  death.  You  hesitate?  Listen: 

‘ . . . . when  the  Angel  of  the  darker  Drink 
At  last  shall  find  you  by  the  river-brink. 

And,  offering  his  Cup,  invite  your  Soul — ' 

"Stop!”  I screamed  and  plunged  out  the  door.  His 
chuckle  mocked  me  down  the  steep  steps. 

Wait,  wait,  stranger,  you  must  hear  it  all! 

I shall  never  know  how  I got  back  to  the  village  that 
night.  The  breath  of  death  seemed  lapping  at  my  neck; 
the  night  was  full  of  eyes.  If  I cried  out,  who  will  blame 
me?  I blundered  wildly  through  the  marshes.  I came 
exhausted  upon  the  road  to  the  village  just  before  dawn. 
I pounded  on  the  constable’s  door. 

"My  good  man,”  I pleaded,  "I  pray  do  not  look  at  me 
as  though  I were  mad.  I am  in  my  right  mind.  Come. 
Bring  men.” 

But  I could  get  no  action  from  him,  save  that  he  made  his 
wife  wash  my  cuts  and  gave  me  coffee  and  listened  to  my 
account.  He  was  such  a stupid  fellow.  He  insisted  the 
house  was  nothing  but  an  old  still,  where  a dog  had 
wandered  in  and  died.  It  was  long  after  dawn  before 
I could  persuade  him  to  bring  men  and  accompany  me. 
We  could  not  find  the  way  back.  Finally,  we  followed 
the  stream  bed  down,  down  again  through  the  dank, 
trailing  vines  to  the  hidden  crag.  Horror  seized  me  when 
I saw  it  enshrouded  in  the  morning  mists.  More  awful 
it  was  than  the  specters  I have  seen,  as  it  loomed  before  us. 

We  scaled  the  stairs  and  thrust  open  the  unlocked  door. 
I stumbled  over  a dead  bloodhound  in  the  hall.  We  rushed 
into  the  room.  Smashed  bottles  covered  the  floor.  The 
flask  was  gone.  I brought  myself  to  look  over  to  the 
bench.  Ah,  stranger,  the  whole  scene  is  engraved  on  my 
mind.  My  friend’s  clothes  lay  just  as  he  had  lain  down, 
but  they  were  empty.  Nothing  was  in  them  but  a little 
dust.  At  the  head  were  a few  scattered  white  hairs  and 
at  the  feet  limp  socks  lay  in  the  shoes.  Just  where  his 
hand  had  been  I picked  this  ring  up.  It  was  when  I 
reached  for  it  I heard — although  the  others  insisted  they 
heard  nothing — I heard  distinctly  a chuckle  rising  from  the 
marsh,  a slow,  mirthless  chuckle. 

Wait,  stranger,  why  do  you  tear  away  so  quickly? 
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11  YEARS  AGO— 

THE  OLD  LINE,  ‘’official  humorous  publication 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,”  made  its  debut. 

Vnd  in  those  days  THE  OLI)  LINE  was  lifting 
jokes  that  are  still  circulating  in  college  magazines 
today . 

\\  bat  did  your  ancestors  of  19.30  and  the  following 
years  laugh  at? 

You’ll  find  out  in  the  March  issue  (out  March  13 
of 

THE  OLD  USE 


Sweet  young  things,  these  crisp  blouses,  yet  not  without 
a touch  of  sophistication.  Both  have  the  delightfully 
new  feature  of  harmonious  two-tone  stitching. 


"TEAM  CAPTAIN,”  the  Peter  Pan,  is  a honey  under 
a jacket  or  cardigan,  or  in  full  view  with  a skirt. 

"CHEER  LEADER"  has  a deep  V two-in-one  con- 
vertible sports  collar,  with  short  or  long  sleeves. 

Of  Ashton  Chambray,  fast  color,  Sanforized-Shrunk,  in 
mellow  tints  of  aqua,  beige,  blue,  rose,  and  yellow. 


MARKAY  WAIST  HOUSE  525  Seventh  Ave.  New  York 


Smokes 
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EXTRA 

EXTRA 

EXTRA 

MILDNESS 

COOLNESS 

FLAVOR 

AND  ANOTHER  BIG  ADVANTAGE  FOR  YOU  IN  CAMELS  — 


By  burning  25% 
slower 

than  the  average  of  the  4 
other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  tested— slower  than 
any  of  them — Camels  also 
give  you  a smoking  plus 
equal,  on  the  average,  to 


O/  LESS  NICOTINE 

M than  the  average  of  the  4 other  of  the  largest-selling 

M cigarettes  tested  — less  than  any  of  them  — according 
M E to  independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself 


WHEN  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  thing  in  smoking  is  the 

smoke  ! 

Your  taste  tells  you  that  the  smoke 
of  slower- burning  Camels  gives 
you  extra  mildness,  extra  coolness, 
extra  flavor. 

Now  Science  tells  you  another  im- 
portant— and  welcome — fact  about 
Camel’s  slower  burning. 

Less  nicotine — in  the  smoke!  28% 
less  nicotine  than  the  average  of 
the  other  brands  tested  — in  the 
smoke!  Less  than  any  of  them — in 
the  smoke!  And  it’s  the  smoke  that 
reaches  you. 

Try  Camels . . . the  slower-burning 
cigarette ...  the  cigarette  with  more 
mildness,  more  coolness,  more  fla- 
vor, and  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke ! 
And  more  smoking,  too  — as  ex- 
plained beneath  package  at  right. 


the  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 


“SMOKING  OUT”  THE  FACTS  about  nicotine.  Experts, chem- 
ists analyze  the  smoke  of  5 of  the  largest-selling  brands  . . . 
find  that  the  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains  less 
nicotine  than  any  of  the  other  brands  tested. 


5 EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


